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Phase II of the above named proposal has been completed and this 
report reviews the overall characteristics of the Adult Basic Education 
students and sets forth definitions that apply to the balance of the project. 

Through the cooperation of the five State Directors and the Regional 
Office, guidance and counseling consultants* we involved to set forth 
appropriate guidance and counseling functions for the "Adult Bade Educ- 
ation student. This group also developed proposed methods for imple- | 

menting and administering an appropriate guidance program for the I 

students in Adult Basic Education. 

At present materials are being developed for Adult Basic Education 
teachers to improve their guidance skills and these will be utilized during 
the summer institutes. An assessment on these materials will be included 
in the final report. 

The project is back on schedule after a delayed start mainly through 
the efforts of the State Directors, Consultants, Regional Director, and j 

the Center Staff. Each group has made a sincere effort to bring this 
about. 



This project is one of several funded under Section 309 ox Public 
Law 89-750, but it is unique in that it is the only one that attempts to 
resolve the guidance needs for Adult Basic Education students. There- 
fore, I am proud and pleased to be associated with this endeavor. 




Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report constitutes the conclusion of Phase II of the 
Office of Education Region VII Special Project in Guidance 
and Counseling for Adult Basic Education. The Office of 
Education Region VII encompasses the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

With the leadership of the Division of Adult Education of 
the Region VII Office, located in Dallas, Texas, the Divisions 
of Adult Basic Education for the respective states are in the 
process of building a system of education to meet the needs 
of the illiterate adult. ~ 

In an attempt to build the type of program visualized by 
each of the respective states, problems have manifested 
themselves in many and varied ways. It appears, second only 
to the problem of funding, that teacher orientation to the 
adult is uppermost in the minds of leaders connected with 
the Adult Basic Education program. It also appears that for 
the teachers to become adult-student oriented, they must 
become familiar with the sociological, psychological, and 
physiocological spheres operation of the adult in the Adult 
Basic Education classroom. 

The primary purpose of this special project in guidance 
and counseling is to provide one vehicle whereby the teacher 
will become aware of adult problems in the three spheres 
itemized in the above paragraph. If this project is successful, 
the teacher will begin to “see” the relationship that exists 
between the vehicle of guidance and counseling and the 
flexibility of the classroom operation, which takes into 
consideration the problems and needs of the adult. 

As with every project of this nature, it is necessary, 
before actual program developments begins, to form the 
baseline information necessary to make valid judgments. The 
baseline information for the project was provided in Phase I, 
a report that was distributed to all interested parties during 
the latter part of February. The material in that report 
indicated the need for continuing long-range program devel- 
opment. It can also be concluded, from the reports and from 
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conversations with the persons associated with this project, 
that a sound state and regional guidance and counseling 
program can provide the organizational a id operational 
vehicle needed for the development of an even more 
successful Adult Basic Education program. 

With the release of the Phase I Report, project participants 
at the state level were given a two-week period of time to 
meet and analyze the contents of the report prior to the 
regional meeting. During this period, each of the five states 
met with both their internal and external committee mem- 
bers (See ABE Project Participants on page 4.) in prepara- 
tion for the regional meeting to develop guidelines for Phase 
II of the project. It was emphasized that implications made in 
the Phase I Report be considered in the guideline development 
for Phase II. 

Phase II of the special project had two basic objectives: 

1. To develop and write a region-wide hypothetical 
guidance and counseling program for use by local 
Adult Basic Education centers, and to make detailed 
recommendations for implementation for such a 
program. 

2. To assist the state Adult Basic Education departments 
in the development of a state plan for implementa- 
tion of guidance and counseling in the local Adult 
Basic Education programs. 

It was with these objectives in mind, plus the information 
contained in the Phase I Report, that the five-state committee 
met in Dallas at the Regional Office Building on March 6 and 
7, 1 969, to formulate the Phase II guidelines. The results of 
that meeting are contained in Memo No. 1 . 

Once the states received the guidelines as developed from 
the Dallas meeting, they began the task of compiling the 
reports for the regional staff at The University of Texas at 
Austin. The states were asked to submit their Phase II reports 
no later than April 11, 1969. It can be seen, then, that the 
states were under the burden of producing a usable report 
with pertinent information within a period of five weeks. 
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While much more time should have been spent in developing 
this phase of the project, time limitations were such that it 
could not be allowed. The short time period was set in an 
attempt to “catch up** with the original time factors outlined 
in the application. (An updating of the summary network for 
the project is enclosed. See PERT Chart on page 1 8. Origi- 
nally, time factors were to begin September 1, 1968; 
however, due to late funding, the project did not begin until 
November 10, 1968. It must be pointed out, however, that 
due to the dedication and work on the part: of the committee 
members, little, if any, quality will be lost. Phase 11 will 
become extremely important in the implementation of a 
guidance and counseling program in each o f the pilot centers 
for next year. 

The enclosed letter dated April 21, 1969 (Memo No. 2), 
reflects the mqjor content areas delineated by the states that 
can be developed in a guidance and counseling program for 
Adult Basic Education. The information in that letter was 
developed from the Phase 11 reports of the states and 
determines the mqjor content areas for the guidance and 
counseling in-service program package. 

The University of Texas at Austin project staff had the 
opportunity to visit with the project directors and their staff 
in the states of Arkansas and Louisiana. Both states wel- 
comed the central staff and mutual problems were discussed. 

The primary significance of the project to date, in 
addition to the Phase 1 and Phase II reports, has been the 
movement, within each of the five states, toward a unified 
approach in assisting the undereducated adult. In addition 
to the twenty-five staff persons directly related to the 
project, many Adult Basic Educators, University staff mem- 
bers, legislative personnel, and other interested persons have 
indicated a desire to assist where possible. It appears that a 
focal point for adult basic education is developing both 
within each of the participating states and the region. There 
is a feeling that guidance and counseling can fulfill one of the 
most basic needs of the Adult Basic Education program. 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSEUNG PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

State Project Directors 
Mr. Buel R. Lyle 

Guidance and Counseling Project Director 
State Department of Education 
Adult Basic Education 
1 1 5 National Old Line Building 
Sth and Woodlane Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
Phone: (FTS) 8-501-372-4361 
Ask for: 372-7361 

Mr. C. C. Couvillion 

Guidance ar.d Counseling Project Director 
Assistant Director of Adult Education 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
State Capitol Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Phone: (FTS) 8-504-348-7 181 

Ask for: 389-6658 

« 

Mr. Lenin Juarez 

Guidance and Counseling Project Director 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Lab. 

1 1 7 Richmond N. E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
Phone: 505 265-9561 

Mrs. Mattie Harrison 

Guidance and Counseling Project Director 
c/o Dr. Joe Timken 
Adult Basic Education Division 
Oklahoma State Department of Education 
310 Will Rogers Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Phone: (FTS) 8-405-236-231 1 
Ask for: 521-3313 
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Mr. Edward Manigold 

Guidance and Counseling Project Director 

Adult Basic Education 

Texas Education Agency 

Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 78711 

Phone: 512 475-2295 



Adult Basic Education State Directors 

Mr. Frank Slatton 
State Supervisor 
State Department of Education 
Adult Basic Education 
1 1 5 National Old Line Building 
5th and Woodlane Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
Phone: (FTS) 8-501-372-4361 
Ask for: 372-7361 

Mr. Earl Lee Hammett, Director 
Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol Building 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Phone: (FTS) 8-504-348-7 1 8 1 
Ask for: 389-6658 

Mr. Thomas Trujillo, Director 
Adult Basic Education 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol Building 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 87501 
Phone: (FTS) 8-505-982-3801 
Ask for: 827-2427 

Dr. Joe Timken, Director 
Adult Basic Education 
State Department of Education 
3 1 0 Will Rogers Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73 1 05 
Phone: (FTS) 8-405-236-231 1 
Ask for: 521-3313 




Mr. Ralph Mock, Director 
Adult Basic Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Phone: 512 475-3891 

University Personnel 

Dr. Alvin Me Ravin 
Box 4-M 

Arkansas State University 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 72401 
Phone (home): 501 932-1634 

Dr. Sam Britt, Jr. 

Associate Director 
Division of Continuing Education 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 
Phone (home): 504 343-9783 

Dr. James Gibson 
College of Artesia 
Artesia, New Mexico 88210 

Dr. Edgar Petty 
Central State University 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 
Phone (home): 405 478-1837 

Dr. Coystal Stone 

West Mall Office Building, Room 309 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 
Rione (office): 512 471-3515 

Guidance and Counseling Personnel 

Mr. Jim Paul Franks 
c/o Mr. Buel R. Lyle 

Guidance and Counseling Project Director 
State Department of Education 
Adult Basic Education 
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1 1 5 National Old Line Building 
Sth and Woodlane Streets 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
Phone: (FTS) 8-501-372-4361 
Ask for: 372-7361 

Mr. Phillip J. Coco 

Director of Guidance 

Louisiana State Department of Education 

State Capitol Building 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

Phone (home): 318 985-2355 

Mr. Phil Felix 

c/o Mr. Tom Trujillo, Director 

Adult Basic Education, State Department of Education 

State Capitol Building 

Sante Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Phone: (FTS) 8-505-982-381 1 

Ask for: 827-2427 

Mr. Charles Sandmann 

Vocational Counselor 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 

310 Will Rogers Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Phone: (FTS) 8-405-236-231 1 

Ask for: 521-3313 

Mr. John Lucas 

Educational Guidance Consultant 
Division of Guidance Services 
Texas Education Agency 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
Phone (office): 512 475-4276 



The University of Texas at Austin Central Project Staff 

Dr. William E. Barron, Director 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 
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Dr. James W. Tunnell 
Project Administrator 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

Mr. C. Robert Wood 
Project Administrator 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

Mr. Don Hale 

ABE University Staff Specialist 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

Mr. Charles Kelso 
Assistant Instructor 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

Mr. Paul V. Webber 
Training Specialist I 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 

201 Extension Building 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

Mr& Ada Smith 
Assistant Instructor 

Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 
201 Extension Building 
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The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

Phone (office): 512 471-7335 

< 

| 

1 Office of Education Personnel 

|. Mr. Alfred Ortiz 

I Division of Adult Basic Education 

I Adult Education Branch 

Department of Health, Education & Welfare 
Office of Education 
Regional Office Building, Room 5066 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
Phone (office): 202 962-7241 

Mr. George Blassingame 
Regional Program Officer 
Adult Education Programs 
1 1 14 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75222 
Phone (office): 214 749-2341 

Dr. Dolph Camp 
Guidance and Counseling 
c/o Mr. George Blassingame 
Regional Program Officer 
Adult Education Programs 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75222 
Phone (office): 214 749-2341 



Memo No. 1 




THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

DIVISION OP IXTINSION 
AUSTIN, TIXAS 7«7*a 



Ex tent ion Tencktni and field Service Bittern 
201 Extenjhn Build mg 
(M2) 471-733) 



March 11, 1969 



TO: All Guidance and Counseling Participants 

FROM: The University of Texas at Austin, Extension Teaching and 
Field Service Bureau 

RE: Biase 11 Guidelines 



The enclosed outline is relative to the next step of our Guidance and Counseling project 
in that such information is the suggested procedural format for Biase II, 

The information in Phase 11 will serve two purposes: 

1. To provide The University of Texas staff with necessary information as to 
what should be included in the programmed package for teacher "awareness" 
and; 

2, To provide a structured format to facilitate implementation of a guidance 
program in the two pilot centers next year. 

The Biase II report is due no later than April 11, 1969. 

University faculty member participants have been set for the third week of the 
Teacher- Trainer Institute in Austin, June 23-27. They are: 

June 23- -Dr. Coystai Stone, The University of Texas at Austin 
June 24- -Dr, Sam Britt, Louisiana State University 
June 25--Dr. James Gibson, Artesia College, N.M. 

June 26- -Dr. Edgar Petty, Central State Oklahoma 
June 27- -Dr. Alvin McRavin, Arkansas State 

We will be in touch with the above persons with more information concerning their 
responsibilities. 

We would like to express our appreciation to all persons in the Dallas meeting for 
their contribution, work, and enthusiasm toward the success of the project. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 
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I. Problems encountered in Adult Basic Education projects which must be considered 
in designing a Guidance and Counseling program 

A. Shortage of counseling personnel 

B. Level of training, usually at high school level ... not same as adult 

C. Student expectations not being met; expect to get better jobs . . . need for 
orientation to program and what it can do for individual 

D. Students come four or five times then drop out. 

E. Program utilizes part-time workers. (La. indicated that they were meeting 
with their teachers on March 2G to tell what the teachers think. ) 

F. Lack of teacher awareness 

G. Unsympathetic community 

These were mentioned by the group (A-G). Other aspects not considered in the 
meeting might Include the following characteristics of the educationally disinherited 
adult. 

A. Inadequate self-image 

B. Total illiteracy or less than adequate reading skill level 

C. Background of semiskilled or unskilled jobs in the "inner-city" or rural farm 
areas 

D. Membership in an ethnic minority group 

E. Apathetic outlook . . . trapped , with no knowledge as to how to get out 

F. Limited or unrealistic aspirations 

G. Lack of long-term goals 

H. Poor 

I. Greater respect for skills than for abstract thinking; energy used to "get by" 
rather than to "get ahead" 

J. Have a culture all their own . . . different than middle -class values of their 
teachers 

II. Characteristics which must be considered 

The following are to be dealt with in percentages: 

A. Urban or rural 

B. Age 
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C. Sex 
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D. Ethnic background 

E. Educational background: average 

F. Income level 

Welfare: Pbor (0-$3, 999); Average ($4, 000-$«,M9); Other (above $7, 000) 
These characteristics were listed to be dealt with In narrative form: 

A. Unawareness erf public agencies 

B. Skeptical attitude 

G . Motivational needs 

D. Learning theory a a related to adulta 

E. Lack of pride (e.g., Arkanaaa . . . the blue -print claaa) 

F. High percent not planning to be employed 

G. Cultural heritage 

H. List of atrengtha of atudenta: preferably from teachera 

III. Definltlotla a a related to ABE projects 

Each atate is asked to write a definition for the personnel listed below. The 
definitions of die following are to reflect the way In which these terms will be used 
in each of the participating states. 

A. Guidance 

B. Counseling 

C. Administrator 

D. Supervisor 

E . Counselor 

F. Teacher 

G. Para -professional 

IV. This section la to contain guidance and/or counseling functions of listed personnel. 
The frame of reference la to be on the local level. It was suggested that each state 

* include a schematic which Indicates the levels of authority and the flow of responsi- 
bility for each person on the staff. 

A. Administrators 

B. Supervisors 

C. Counselors 
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D. Teachers 

E . Para -professionals 

The bulk of your efforts should center around the teacher’s functions in guidance 
and/or counseling. 

Areas indicated by group which might be expanded upon as related to teacher: 

A. Occupational and education information 

B. Cummulative folders 
Collecting materials 
Posting 

Storage 

C. Testing: administration and interpretation 

I D. Identifying student needs (instructional, educational, social, personal, occupa- 

j tional, family) 

\ E. Employment: placement, expectations of employers, requirements for em- 

ployment 

F. Study techniques 
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j G. Techniques for group guidance 
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! H. Community agencies: referral system 
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! I. Educational placement 
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\ J. Decision-making processes: techniques 
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l K. Practice in group dynamics 




1 


j L. Information collecting 
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| M. Orientation: suggestions for 






N. Follow-up 




i 


i 1 

Describe the critical components (what teachers should know) of teacher-trainer 
package; list and then describe. 




j #: 


V . Methods for implementing and administering a guidance and counseling program in 

an Adult Basic Education project. 




! 


A, Pre-service orientation (Present package as an added tool for teaching rather 
than as added duty or responsibility. ) 






B. Important to project is attitude change: beginning with the teacher and flowing 
downward to students. 




* ,, 


Questions in Area V: 




t V . .... 

j; * 

i ; : ‘ 


A. What steps will be taken to augment the program? 
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B. Who will be involved in augmentation? How will they be involved? 

C. At what time will each step be undertaken? 

D. What methods and techniques will be used to get total involvement? (Attitude 
change) 

E. How will follow-up be done to see that each step is accomplished? 

F. How will evaluation of the effectiveness of implementation be done? 

Listing of public and private service agencies in , 

Date 



I. 


Family needs 




A. 


Parent-related services: 






1. Marriage counseling 






2. Child-parent counseling 






3. Family care information 






4. Homemaker services 






5. Family planning 






6. Day care for children 




B. 


Child -related services 




C. 


Services for unmarried parents 




D. 


Services for the aged 


II. 


Legal needs 


HI. 


Health needs 




A. 


Physical 




B. 


Dental 




C. 


Mental 


IV. 


Educational needs 


V. 


Occupational needs 




A. 


Vocational Training 




B. 


Job Placement 


VI. 


Financial needs 


VH. 


Housing needs and information 
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Format for information listings: 

Name of Service Organization 

Location: Tele. No, 

Houra: 

Servicea; 

Eligibility requirementa: 

Coat: 

Referral procedure: 

Additional auggeationa from Dr. Petty which may be uaeful in your planning. 

Propoaed Methoda for Implementing 
and Admlniatering a Guidance 
and Counaeling Program 

1. Pre-aervice orientation, by auperviaor or director, of teachera, preachool work- 
ahop, or aeminar, Going into what? Why? How? When? 

2. Uae of teacher trainera and teachera having workahop experience to direct orienta- 
tion aeaalona with atudenta on what? Why? How? When? 

3. Eatabliahing guidelinea with teachera in developing and uaing Individual inventory 
recorda. 

} 

4. Seaaiona during faculty -ataff meetlnga in developing and uaing placement reaourcea, 

What are theae reaourcea? How can we formulate a referral directory with refer- 
ral proceaaea? E due* .local, vocational, and paychologlcal aervicea. 

5. Invo!v*-.n#nt of ataff In group guidance role playing altuationa uaing group dynamics. 

Also development through practice of relationahlpe (1) noo-poeaeaaive warmth, 

(2) empathy, (3) genulneaa (real peraon). 

4. Special aeaalona dealing with follow through on all aapecta of teaching and guiding 
I the atudent. 

Question* to be aaked and answered In preparing the guidance packet for teachera: 

1. Individual Inventory 

I 

A. Personnel data 

1. What kind of Information do we need to know about the individual? 

2. How do we collect this Information? 

3. When do we collect It? 

4. How do we record It? [ 

5. What purposes will they serve? 

B. Testing 

1. What kind of tests will we need to administer? i 

2. How will the results be used? (Diagnosis and/or placement) 
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3, How do we adminiater the teata to get the moat effective reaponae from the 
atudent? 

4, How will the reaulta be explained to the atudent? 

1 C, Information aervice 

1. What kind of information will atudenta need in peraonal, aocial, educational, 
and vocational areaa? 

2. What are the moat effective technlquea and methoda for giving information? 

D. Orientation 

1 . How do we orient? 

2. What approachea- -group and individual - -ahall we uae? 

I 3. What kinda of information will we give? 

4. What information will we get from the atudent? 

I 

6. What aapecta of the program require orientation? 

E . Referral 

1. What are the needa which require reaourcea to aid in meeting the needa? 

2. How do you prepare the peraon for referral? 

3. How are referrala received from other agenclea? 

F. Follow-up 

1. What aapecta of guidance require follow-up? 

2. When will we follow up? 

3. How are we going to follow up? 

4. What recorda are kept for follow-up? 

G. Evaluation 

1. What aapecta of the peraon'a life do we need to know and underatand? 

2. How do we get at theae aapecta? 

3. What doea the atudent need educationally? 

a. Where ahould he atart? 

b. How ahould we progreaa with him in guiding for learning? 

H. Placement 

1 
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1. What klnde of placement will need to be done? 

S. Whan wlU wa placa tha Individual? 

Why la tha particular placement oocoeaary? 

How do wa go about placement of e pacific individual? 
What agonclaa are uaad In placement? 

How will theae aganclee be uaed? 



1. Group guidance 



1. How can the group situation be moet effectively uaed In aeeletlng the 
Individual? 



1. When la group guidance moat effective In the program or claae? 

3. What technlquee are moet effective and what etructurlag can be done? 



4. What are the toplce or prableme which can be moet effectively uaed In 
group eltuatlona? 



6. What la the teacher'e role In group eltuatlona? 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

DIVISION OF IXT1NSION 
AUSTIN, TIXAS 7*711 



Ofite ef 

Bxitmhn Teat king end Field Service Bites* 
201 Bxtemion Bidding 
012) 4717HS 



April 21, 1969 



TO: All Guidance and Counseling Personnel In Special Project for Region VII 

FROM: Hie University of Texas Staff 
RE : Updating of Project Status 



We received all state reports for Phase U on time and would like to thank all personnel 
for the promptness and completeness of those reports. The quality of all reports Indi- 
cate considerable time and effort. Hie Information contained In your reports will 
assist our staff considerably with the tasks ahead. 



If you will recall, the reports Just submitted will assist us in two major operations: 
1. Writing the Phase II Report Indicating regional Implications; and 
2 Providing basic information for the development of the Phase III Teacher- 



Training Package. 



We are currently analyzing the data and other information contained in the reports as 
the preliminary step in beginning the writing of the major Riase II Report. We hope 
to have the Phase II Report finished, printed, and delivered to you no later than May 30. 



The development of Phase III began with our staff meeting with the staff of the South- 
western Cooperative Education Laboratory in Albuquerque. This meeting was held 
for two days on April 16 and 17. Developments from that meeting pertaining to Phase 
III are listed below. 



There will be ten basic units and each unit will have from one to three lessons, 
unit headings are as follows: 



The 



Unit I- -Introduction (Pre-test) 

Unit II- - Awareness of Human Needs 

Unit III- -The Dropout Problem of ABE 

Unit IV --The Ego Needs of Adults in the ABE Program 

Unit V- -Domestic Problems Affecting Classroom Performance of ABE Students 

Unit VI- -Community Structure Impact on ABE Students 

Unit VII- -Referral Services Available to ABE Students 

Unit VOI- -Techniques in Teaching ABE Students 

Unit IX- -Methods of Placing the ABE Student in Proper Content Levels 

Unit X- -Summary (Post-test) 
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Characteristic! of the "package" will be: 

1. Approximately 18 hours of instruction; 

2. Continuing evaluation beyond initial pre- and post-testing; 

3. Numerous resources listed and referred to in the presentation; 

4 . A master package containing instructions to the presentor, filmstrips, trans- 
parencies, and audio tape presenting the unit format and content; 

5. A teacher package keyed to the material presented in the master package; and 

6. Points within the presentation where states and local districts can logically 
insert material in greater depth where such feels necessary. 

The units as listed were selected in an effort to meet, at least partially, all or. the 
problems indicated by the states. The units are designed to give teachers awareness, 
identification, and possible solutions within stated unit areas. Much of the information 
presented within the lessons of given units is couched in behavioral terms so as to 
allow the persons working with the region, state, or local presentations to evaluate 
the immediate impact of the presentations on the teacher. In addition, a built-in 
continuing evaluation will also be provided to assist in evaluating our continuing pro- 
gram next year. 

As work progresses on actual development, we will forward such information to y ou. 

i 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION PROJECTS WHICH MUST BE 
CONSIDERED IN DESIGNING A GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING PROGRAM 
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Regional Overview 

All five states indicated that the lack of trained profes- 
sional counselors was definintely a drawback to the Adult 
Basic Education program. It was indicated that even if 
professional counselors were available, their training did not 
necessarily make them adequately prepared for dealing with 
the adult. Suggestions were made that institutions of higher 
learning make provisions in their counselor training programs 
for courses that deal with adult psychology and adult 
learning, and that incorporate practicums which use adult 
resource centers for clients. 

Four states out of five indicated explicitly that because 
of the nature of the Adult Basic Education program, the 
teacher’s allegiance is divided. Most Adult Basic Education 
programs are part time in nature and the teachers who are 
used, in most part, are “moonlighting.” Even though teachers 
are the most logical personnel to instruct in guidance 
functions (because of the lack of other available personnel), 
it must be remembered that divided allegiance is taxing to the 
individual in both the mental and physical realms. The 
part-time approach to the Adult Basic Education program 
limits necessarily the amount of home visitations that a 
teacher may make and also limits the amount of in-service 
training that can be scheduled as a valuable aid in instructing 
teachers in guidance and counseling principles. 

The contributing causes of the high attrition rate, which 
is of concern to all, seems to be centered around such areas as 
goal setting, decision making, lack of proper orientation to 
the Adult Basic Education program, and need for proper 
motivational techniques that are geared to the mature adult. 

Another crucial area covered in the state reports centers 
around funds for the Adult Basic Education program. The 
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lack of adequate funding appears to limit the purchase of 
appropriate guidance and counseling materials, limits the 
research that is necessary to deal properly with the Adult 
Basic Education student, hampers the securing of adequate 
facilities suitable for the adult (many programs use public 
school plants which are of necessity open for use only in the 
evening), curtails adequate in-service training time which 
should be made available to the personnel of Adult Basic 
Education programs at no expense to them, and makes it 
almost impossible to institute a systematic program of 
counseling and guidance. 

The “culture gap” between the teacher and the student is 
of concern to state ABE personnel. Provision for awareness 
training for the ABE teacher appears apropos in this area. A 
related concern which needs attention is a systematic public 
relations program. The use of proper public relations tech- 
niques should also help raise the number of ABE enrollees 
and help decrease the high attrition rate. 

Arkansas 

One of the dilemmas that professional educators always 
face is an uninformed public. This is particularly true when 
an educational program has been in existence for a number of 
years, and many faulty perceptions about the objectives and 
operations have been allowed to develop. The general public 
cannot be expected to take a positive point of view about a 
program unless they are systematically informed with regard 
to its purpose and the goals to be accomplished. This is not 
to say that good public relations will sweep away all vestiges 
of prejudicial treatment of ABE enrollees. Public relations, 
however, should help convince community leaders that 
upgrading ABE enrollees, either extrinsically or intrinsically, 
is actually an uplift for the total community. One way to 
accomplish this is to involve the community leaders in the 
ABE project This involvement will not only provide the 
leaders with insight about the program, but should also 
provide the ABE teacher with valuable resource persons to 




help broaden the classroom experiences of the ABE student. 

Another concern is the dropout rate in these classes. 
Several interrelated factors have been mentioned as possible 
causes for the high dropout rate, for example, the lack of 
adequate research data with regard to the abilities, attitudes, 
values, etc., of the ABE student. Another factor could be 
that most of the ABE teachers have been trained and have 
had experience working with particular age groups but not 
illiterate adults ranging from very young to very old. Does 
this have an adverse effect in working with the ABE student? 
A large percentage of the supervisors of ABE feel that the 
teachers as a group relate quite well to the ABE student and 
that they are dedicated professionals who take their work 
seriously, regardless of training at the elementary or 
secondary level. There seems to be no reason to doubt this; 
therefore, it would appear that the dropout feels that the 
program, rather than the teacher, is inadequate to fulfill his 
needs. In most instances the programs are more than 
adequate for the purpose of teaching these basic skills. 

The starting point to correct the student’s faulty percep- 
tion of the program is to make some determination of why 
they are there. Is this for vocational improvement or strictly 
for the purpose of self-improvement with no thought of 
advancement occupationally? The highest incidence on the 
part of the student probably stems from two sources. One 
source of disappointment might be that learning to read or 
improvement of reading skills is much more difficult than the 
student had anticipated. The teacher may need to take more 
time in the first three weeks to work on the affective or 
emotional aspects of the course rather than the cognitive. 
Most of these ABE students have experienced failure for so 
long they do not believe it possible for them to succeed; 
therefore, the level of motivation will be quite low. In the 
beginning the teacher will need to take time to positively 
reinforce each individual success regardless of how small. It is 
necessary to always reinforce success but not in the same 
proportion as the course progresses. 

The other factor in the dropout problem is student 
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expectations of a vocational nature. The concept that all one 
needs is an education to be successful, of course, is 
erroneous. It is only one of the factors, and the ABE student 
needs to realize that he is in a small minority who cannot 
read, not a small minority who can. This point seems to be an 
extremely delicate point and, if it is not handled properly, 
could cause even more of a dropout problem. In these first 
crucial weeks, an adequate orientation program about job 
requirements could be discussed. This should cover all 
requirements, not only the basic skills necessary. The ABE 
student will be able to experience reality testing much easier 
if he has the facts regarding employment in general. The 
teacher might continue to impress upon the class the 
necessity for basic skills in any occupation. Any individual 
needs to see the relationship between the effort expended 
and the possibilities that exist, but the possibilities should be 
of a realistic nature, in line with the skills and experience of 
the student. 

The ABE student in general faces a multiplicity of 
negative factors in returning to the classroom. Reading is the 
most difficult skill, and it calls for a great deal of frustration 
tolerance on the part of the learner (and the teacher) before 
it can be mastered. Most of the ABE students do not have 
any reservoir of frustration tolerance because of their 
background, ie., ethnic minority, poor, culturally deprived, 
unskilled occupations, illiterate, inadequate skills, etc. This 
background leads to inadequate ego-strength or an “I can’t” 
attitude. 

The ultimate success of the ABE program centers around 
the classroom teacher and her awareness of the many 
problems discussed in this section. The awareness depends, of 
course, on the individual teacher and her approach to the 
students. She must respect the position of most ABE 
students with regard to cultural deficiencies, but at the same 
time the students must realize that the teacher has her values 
as an individual. This classroom interaction can be extremely 
broadening for both student and teacher if this mutual 
respect is maintained. 



The ABE program could be strengthened considerably if 
all classroom teachers had the availability of professional 
counselors to consult with. The professional counselor could 
help increase teacher awareness of the problems facing the 
ABE student and suggest possible methods of handling these 
problems. 

The shortage of professional counselors and the lack of 
adequate materials and research data describing the ABE 
student should be of primary concern in this project. While 
the classroom teacher can perform some personnel functions, 
there is an obvious need to develop a systematic teacher- 
counselor approach to serving the students. A part of this 
personnel function could be developed, incorporating perti- 
nent information into the classroom lesson plans. There are 
instances, however, when the teacher should have a profes- 
sional counselor with whom she can consult. 

Louisiana 

The following factors must be taken into consideration in 
developing a guidance and counseling program for Adult 
Basic Education students in Louisiana. 

Very few educators are professionally trained to offer the 
type of guidance and counseling service geared to mature 
adults who have completed less than eight years of schooling. 

Funds are not presently adequate to employ certified 
counselors to give guidance and counseling services in our 
ABE program. It is also to be considered that most of these 
counselors are serving on a full-time basis in the day-school 
program. Only a few might be available for guidance with 
adults on a part-time basis, which is not conducive to the 
interviews and follow-up activities required in an adult 
program. 

It is understood that most institutions of higher learning 
in Louisiana have not offered courses to train educators for 
this specific type of service in guidance and counseling. It will 
be at least four years before counselors of adults are available 
if adequate training courses are begun now. 



Incorporating guidance and counseling into the Adult 
Basic Education program is so urgently needed that we must 
begin the training of some educators to the best of our 
abilities now in order to offer these services to the ABE 
students immediately. The teachers now engaged in the ABE 
program are the most logical ones to be trained because of 
their unique experiences with, and knowledge of, their ABE 
students. The following is an excerpt of a teacher’s statement 
about what she has encountered as a teacher of adults: 

In past years I have listened to domestic problems of all 
natures, problems involving foiling of their school children. I have 
even advised in the disciplining of teen-agers. I have worked on 
individual budgets and income tax returns. Even their religious 
and political views have become matters for my consideration. 

One of the basic principles of guidance and counseling is 
to know the counselee and, of course, these teachers are well 
versed in this respect. Teachers of adults have, in fact, been 
carrying on informal guidance and counseling among their 
students for many years. 

It is agreed that a person cannot become a certified 
counselor within a short period of training. It is obvious 
however that something in this field must begin immediately; 
therefore, that “something” shall be what can best be 
established under the existing circumstances and carried on 
until sufficient certified counselors become available. 

ABE students are now in urgent need of guidance and 
counseling services in order to attain coherent education for a 
purpose. This can be greatly assisted by whatever guidance 
and counseling training can be given to their teachers in the 
immediate future. 

It is believed that guidance and counseling services could 
serve as a major means of improving the high attrition rate 
among ABE students. This is a justification for the implemen- 
tation and administration of this service. Effective guidance 
and counseling are powerful elements for the re-entry of 
dropouts and to cause other functional illiterates to enroll in 
an Adult Basic Education program. 

Public school facilities are usually occupied during the 
day for children. The ABE program must therefore be 
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conducted during the evening hours. 

Most of the available qualified teachers are already 
employed full time and can teach adults only during the 
evening hours. Teachers and classroom facilities are at least 
accessible at the same time for the purposes of Adult Basic 
Education. 

New Mexico 

Shortage of Trained Counselors 

The shortage of guidance personnel in ABE is the same in 
New Mexico as in other states in Region VII. Although 
counselors are available in most of the larger centers, these 
persons have not had adequate formal training in working 
with adults. In fact, formal training, such as courses in adult 
psychology and adult counseling techniques, is unavailable in 
most state colleges and universities. 

Inexperienced Teachers 

As described in the New Mexico Phase I Report, 
practically all ABE teachers are full-time employees of the 
public schools. These teachers are trained as elementary and 
secondary school teachers and have no formal training in 
working with adults. They have rarely experienced and often 
do not understand the obstacles faced daily by the ABE 
students— previous school failures, fatigue, job worries, in- 
security, financial problems— that affect student motivation. 

Goals of ABE Counseling 

Motivating adult students to stay in school is a prime goal 
of the counselor. To do this, he must understand the adult’s 
initial motivation in beginning the ABE program. He must 
capitalize on the adult’s maturity and experience in living. He 
I must direct the adults toward realistic goals and must be able 

f to discuss openly local prejudices, job opportunities, and 

} employment requirements as they exist in the students’ 

| communities. 

| The teacher must also take into account the adult 
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student's need to be accepted which may be so great that he 
may resort to subterfuge to mask his inadequacies. 

This and other characteristics of the ABE student are 
reported in the first section of this report. The second part 
defines the terms important to this study, and the third 
outlines the roles played by ABE personnel in guidance and 
counseling. Since the teacher is closest to the student, his role 
is stated in detail. Finally, the last part specifies a plan for 
implementing a guidance and counseling program for ABE. 

Oklahoma 

The lack of trained personnel in sufficient numbers to 
service the numerous Adult Basic Education classes and the 
geographical locations of these classes make it impossible to 
justify the financial expenditure necessary to provide coun- 
seling services for each of the classes. 

In the future professional education for careers in 
guidance and counseling of adult learners in basic education 
should be required to take their practicum in an adult 
resource learning center. It is further recommended that the 
curriculum of the future adult counselor include a course in 
guidance and counseling of ABE learners. 

The adult learner must have goals which produce imme- 
diate success as well as a long-range educational plan to 
stimulate motivation. The proposed long-range plan must be 
realistic in relation to the student's aptitudes as well as 
meeting his individual needs. 

The ABE teacher must be sensitive to the appropriate 
placement of the adult learner, in that work that is too 
difficult or too easy tends to produce separation from class. 
It is also desirable that the ABE teacher exhibit an attitude of 
sincerity in student-teacher relations. In planning the ABE 
learner's educational program, a realistic time schedule must 
be presented to the learner. It must be emphasized that there 
is not a magic formula for immediate; success. In some cases 
the program will require less time than the learner expected. 

In a majority of the ABE programs, the teaching staff will 
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continue to be part-time teachers with full-time duties in the 
regular school. The only problem this presents is that the 
administrators of the ABE programs must provide an 
adequate and meaningful in-service training for the teachers 
involved. 

The administrators of the local ABE programs must strive 
to employ teachers that possess the proper empathy toward 
the ABE student. The teachers employed should be certified, 
meeting all Oklahoma standards, as well as having the proper 
feeling toward this group of people with whom they will be 
working. 

The administrator, counselor, and teacher should be 
responsible for conducting a public relations program that 
will inform the community of the benefits of the ABE 
program, utilizing the following media: appearances before 
civic clubs, news media, and local oiganizations (such as 
Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Employers, Local Union, 
Federal Government Agencies, Employment Security, Wel- 
fare, and County Health Department) to talk about the ABE 
program. 



Texas 

Below are listed general problems and some specific 

problems relating to the proposed guidance program: 

1. Lack of funds for added administrative work load such as 
reporting test results, in-service training, and student 
record keeping. 

2. Lack of funds for purchasing tests and other guidance 
materials. The student per capita expenditure for all 
instructional materials (books, workbooks, texts, etc.) is 
low, less than $10. 

3. Part-time teachers do not have spare time for in-service 
training and for preparing guidance materials. 

4. Some administrators and teachers will perceive even 
simple guidance functions as an additional duty added to 
their already crowded schedule. 

5. Students are part time; they see the teacher not more 
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than six hours each week and, even then, not as an 
individual, but rather as a group. 

6. Some students do not know how to communicate their 
needs to a teacher of the opposite sex, from the middle 
class, with pn Anglo background. 

7. Some teachers, even those whose ethnic background is 
similar to the adult students, view undereducated adults 

as primarily educable beings as opposed to human 
beings. 1 

8. Lack of trained counselors interested on a part-time basi s 
in working with adults and assisting in setting up and 
conducting in-service training for teachers of adults. 

9. Uncertainty of funds for projecting the future of the 
ffiidance efforts. Example: If I guide an ABE student to 
MDTA, will the program be in existence one or two years 
from now, and in what form? Will ABE funding stay the 

same, go up, or go down, and how will it affect the role 
of guidance? 

10. Will the community be able to incorporate the changing 
adult into its way of life? The teacher and school 
administration are acting both as agents of change and as 
perpetrators of tradition and maintenance of status quo. 
The guidance efforts are attempting to make the adult 
more self-aware, more outgoing, and more self-assured. 
(His role will change because his self-image will change.) 
Will the adult be frustrated by unwillingness of the 
community to accept the changing role upon which his 
status and life style has existed for many years? 

11. Lack of standardized achievement tests for adults, stem- 
ming from the fact that there is no standardized ABE 
curriculum in Texas. 

12. ABE faces competition with other school and social 
activities and other education and federal programs in the 

community. Adults have to decide in which one they will 
participate. 7 



Ed “ cati °™ny Disadvantaged Adults, Rose Mary Patti- 
son (Ed.), Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 1968 . 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 



Regional Overview 

The following tables indicate the statistical information 
as sent by each of the five participating states to the Regional 
Staff. 

TABLE 1 



ABE Programs Indicated in Percentage Figures 





Arkansas 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


Urban 


53% 


38% 


71.7% 


Concentrated 


•7% 


Rural 


47% 


62% 


28.3% 




93% 



* Estimated from Phase I Report. 



TABLED 



Age Ranges in Percentage Figures 





Arkansas 


Louisiana* 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas* ' 


18-24 


18% 


16% 


21 .1%** 


NR 


16% 


25-34 


20% 


20% 


29.3% 


NR T 


55% 


35-44 


29% 


23% 


25.2% 


approx, ft 
50%*** / 




45-54 


17% 


19% 


15.2% 


NR 


19% 


55-64 


10% 


12% 


7.3% 


NR ) 


10% 


65-over 


6% 


10% 


1.9% 


NR ( 





* Percentages from Phase I Report figured by Central Staff. 
••Fiscal Year 1970, the minimum age will be reduced to 16. 
•••Between ages of 30 and 45. 

Note: NR«Not Reported. 
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TABLED! 

Sex 







LooWana 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas* 


Malt 


40% 


30% 


43% 


40% 


44% 


Female 


60% 


70% 


57% 


60% 


56% 


*Taken by Central Staff from Fhaae 1 Report 
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TABLE IV 

Ethnic Background of ^ nrol lm 
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Arkansas 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


White 


33% 


NR 


87.1% 


33.5% 


NR 


kl 

negto 


66% 


60% 


3.7% 


40.0% 


NR 


Other 


1% 


NR 


10.2% 


26.5% 


NR 






TABLE V 








Edit 


national Background of Students 




Level of 
Enroll- 
ment 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


1-3 


24% 


Average No., 
years com- 
pleted: 4.75’ 


Over 50% 
have less <• 
than 7.3 
years com- 
pleted 


25% 


NR 


4-6 


45% 






50% 


NR 


7-8 


31% 






25% 


NR 
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TABLE VI 



Income Level 



Arkansas 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


NA 


Ave. income of males 
with less than 8th 
grade education: 
$3,428.00 


NA 


NA 


NA 



Note: NA*Not Available. 



In addition to the statistical information as given by each 
of the five states delineating the characteristics of the Adult 
Basic Education student, each state also discussed in narrative 
form other characteristics of the ABE student. This section 
of the overview will relate topics or areas which were 
discussed. 

Four states— Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Arkansas-indicated that many specific characteristics of the 
ABE student were a direct result of a language problem. 
Many of these adult students are affected by the language or 
communication barrier (particularly for those whose first 
language is not English). Their inability to communicate 
adequately with employers and/or the community is precipi- 
tant to descriptive characteristics that are generally believed 
to be descriptive of the ABE student. Such characteristics 
that might come from this inability to communicate are 
laziness, timidity, lack of competitive spirit, nonpersistence, 
ineffective, reading ability, suspiciousness of "new fangled” * 
ideas, sensitivity to nonverbal forms of communication, 
failure to understand referral system with all its forms and 
“red tape,” and vulnerability to suggestion. 

General characteristics mentioned in the state reports 
include the following: 

1 . Are good-hearted, lovable people 

2. Are religiously oriented 

3. Are prideful (They will not accept help from “out- 
siders” even if it means upgrading, and they resent 
photos and articles which throw a bad light on them 
or their culture.) 
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4. Think differently (fatalistic, pessimistic, “eat, drink, 
and be merry” for there is no tomorrow) 

5. Are deeply loyal and deeply committed (to family- 
especially the Mexican-American-and to religion) 

6. Are nonpersistent, e.g., for job hunting or completing 
a program of education when obstacles are met (This 
results from their sense of “nowness”-no sense of 
delayed gratification.) 

7. Have ill health, low rate of upward mobility, unem- 
ployment, and poverty 

8. Live in dilapidated houses and lack decent clothes 

9. Are recipients of welfare (Receiving welfare checks is 
advantageous because expenditures and payments are 
very predictable. Landlords and creditors will let 
them purchase or contract for services based upon the 
predictability of welfare checks.) 

10. Have little self-confidence 

1 1. Have wide range of aspiration 

The mental ability of the ABE student is in direct 
proportion to the age of the student. As a rule the greater the 
age, the'slower the performance rate of the student. The ABE 
student is able to learn but at a slower pace and with shorter 
periods of instruction (shorter attention span). The guidance 
and counseling personnel should be cognizant of this physi- 
ological aspect as related to the adult learner. 

The characteristics from the Region VII state reports also 
refer to the area of personality. With increasing age there 
appears to be disengagement or a dissociation of themselves 
from other persons, greater depression (especially those with 
ill health), and greater constriction (fewer and fewer re- 
sponses, probably from a fear of being wrong and the 
necessity of using more than one of the physical senses in a 
check-and-balance fashion, whereas before only one sense 
was necessary for the decision-making process). 
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Arkansas 



Statistical Characteristics 

1. Geography (Distinction set at population 5,000) 

Urban-5 3% 

Rural-47% 

2. Age 

18-24-18% 

25-34-20% 

35-44-29% 

45-54-17% 

55-64-10% 

65*over-6% 

3. Sex 

Male-40% 

Female— 60% 

4. Ethnic background 

White-3 3% 

Negro-66% 

Other- 1% 

5. Educational background (These statistics show the num- 
ber enrolled at these levels, rather than their actual 
educational background before enrolling.) 

1-3-24% 

4-6-45% 

7-8—31% 

6. Income level (Not available) 

Narrative Characteristics 

The problems of unemployment and poverty in rural 
areas are more widespread than those in urban slums. Rural 
areas are in a period of transition. Mechanization and 
increased uses of chemicals, pesticides, and automation in 
typical rural areas and in processing industries have displaced 
both jobs and workers. The unskilled worker must therefore 
migrate to the city in search of a job. He does not possess the 
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necessary skills to obtain work and therefore becomes a 
recipient of welfare . 1 

The general public has characterized the underdeveloped 
with the following traits: high rate of unemployment, 
language problems, racial and ethnic diversity, high turnover 
of residence, and low rate of upward mobility. If this is true, 
the results will be a higher rate of people on welfare and a 
higher rate of dropouts from school . 2 

Many live in dilapidated houses without decent clothes 
for going to town and with only informal intermittent 
transportation for getting to job and community services . 3 

In many instances the underdeveloped person is not 
aware of the public services that are available to him (health, 
social security, rehabilitation, etc.). If he is aware, he may 
not have adequate means to go to an area where the agency is 
located. In many areas of Arkansas, agencies are located in 
only the five or six larger cities of the state or in county 
seats. This may be several miles from the recipient’s home. If 
he does approach the agency for help, he probably does not 
understand the “red tape” necessary to complete the many 

forms required of him prior to his receiving services of the 
agency. 

It is absurd to expect the underdeveloped person with 
low income to be able to plan purposeful trips to town to 
seek out the agency office and fill out forms for assistance or 
training. Job seeking takes persistence, and it is hard for a 
person in this situation to be persistent in hunting employ- 
ment and effectively making applications . 4 

1 “Underemployment and Poverty in Rural Areas,” A reprint from 
the 1967 Manpower Report , United States Department of Labor 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 101. 

2 S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, “The Working-Class Subculture: 

A New View,” Blue-Collar World, , ed. by Arthur B. Shostak and William 
Gomberg (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 
59“69« 

3 E. J. Niederfrank, Helping People in Areas of Disadvantage , 
Federal Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Circular 73 (September, 1967), p. 1. 

4 Ibid, p. 3. 
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